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PREFACE* 


I beg  to  thank  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  for  their  kind 
reception  of  “ Hints  on  Health,”  and  trust  that  the  useful- 
ness they  predicted  for  it  has  not  been  entirely  unful- 
filled. In  this  edition,  while  making  certain  alterations 
and  additions,  I have  adhered  to  my  original  plan  of  avoiding 
all  technicalities,  and  conveying  my  meaning  in  as  few  and 
simple  words  as  possible.  Although  much  that  would  have 
been  interesting  has  necessarily  been  excluded,  I trust  and 
believe  that  not  anything  that  is  really  essential  has  been 
omitted.  The  “ Hints  on  Cholera  ” have  been  allowed  to 
remain ; for,  although  the  fear  of  this  terrible  epidemic  no 
longer  harasses  us,  it  may  save  much  needless  apprehension 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  from  it  a complaint  that  is  very 
common,  often  beneficial,  and  rarely  dangerous. 

PHILIP  FOSTER 


j Park  Place , Leeds, 
August  17  th,  1880. 
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HEALTH; 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  AND  PRESERVE  IT. 

HEALTH, 

TJie  greatest  of  all  earthly  possessions,  without  which  all 
pleasures  lose  their  zest,  and  existence  becomes  a burden. 
Is  it  not  a matter  for  wonder  that  this  “ chief  good  ” is 
hardly  valued  until  lost,  and  that  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  obtained  and  preserved  is  the  one  branch  of  know- 
ledge that  we  know  and  s.eem  to  care  least  about  1 I can 
only  account  for  this  startling  indifference  on  the  supposition 
that  the  science  of  health  having  been  made  a distinct 
profession  has  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  this  know- 
ledge is  too  great  and  difficult  for  acquisition  by  persons 
generally.  1 trust  in  the  few  following  pages  to  be  able  to 
show  how  incorrect  this  idea  is,  and  that  the  conditions 
upon  which  health  depends  a very  moderate  amount  of 
attention  will  enable  us  to  understand.  What  these  are, 
and  how  they  may  best  be  complied  with,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  inquire.  For  convenience  they  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads — air,  food,  exercise,  cleanliness, 
sleep,  and  clothing. 

AIR. 

Atmospheric  air,  or  the  air  that  we  breathe,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  life,  and  if  deprived  of  it,  although  but  for  a few 
minutes,  death  ensues,  as  in  drowning.  This  life-sustaining 
power  of  the  air  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  in  it  of  a gas 
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called  oxygen.  N ow  every  time  we  breathe  we  deprive  the  air 
of  oxygen,  and  thus  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  thir 
exhausted  air  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  replaced  by  fresh  air* 
This  is  accomplished  by  what  is  known  as  ventilation.  A 
house  to  be  healthy,  then,  must  be  properly  ventilated,  thafr 
is,  a current  of  fresh  air  must  be  constantly  passing  through  it* 
The  great  objection,  common,  until  lately,  to  all  methods 
of  ventilation,  has  been  the  production  of  draughts.  This 
has,  however,  been  overcome  by  making  the  air  enter  the* 
room  in  an  upward  direction.  The  simplest  mode  of 
effecting  this  is  to  raise  the  lower  sash  of  the  window  two 
or  three  inches,  and  have  a piece  of  wood  exactly  fitted  into 
the  vacant  space  at  the  bottom.  The  air  now  passes  into 
the  room  through  the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower 
sash.  This  is  the  same  in  principle  as  Tobin’s  method— 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much — and  does  very  well  in 
summer,  but  in  cold  weather  it  is  desirable  that  the  air 
should  be  warmed  before  entering  the  room;  this  is 
admirably  carried  out  by  the  “ Calorigen,”  which  both 
warms  and  ventilates  at  the  same  time.  It  consists  of  an 
iron  tube  communicating  through  an  opening  in  the  wall 
with  the  air  outside  the  house.  This  tube  is  heated  by  & 
gas-jet,  and,  of  course,  as  the  air  enters  the  room  through 
the  heated  tube  it  becomes  warm;  a contrivance  is  also 
attached  to  it  by  which  the  foul  air  generated  by  the  gas  is 
got  rid  of.  It  looks  like  an  ordinary  stove.  A diagram  of 
it  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Lancet, 
An  opening  should  always  be  provided  for  the  escape  of  thft 
exhausted  air,  and  this  is  best  done  by  making  one  into  the 
chimney  near  the  ceiling. 

The  same  idea  is  carried  out  in  a different  manner,  and  oa 
a much  larger  scale,  by  the  patented  apparatus  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Pitts,  of  the  Albion  Ironworks,  Stanningley.  This 
is  an  arrangement  of  thin  copper  cases,  standing  erect,  side 
by  side,  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a flat  cupboard.  These  cases  are  filled  with  hot  water 
from  a hot  water  circulating  boiler,  which  may  be  plaeed  in 
whatever  part  of  the  house  is  most  convenient.  The  cold 
air  is  brought  from  the  outside  of  the  house  into  the  bottom 
of  the  apparatus,  ascends  between  the  hot  copper  cases,,  is* 
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discharged  warm  into  the  building,  ana  soon  diffuses  itself 
over  the  whole  of  it  Both  these  contrivances  have  the 
lame  object,  and  seem  to  carry  it  out  perfectly.  The 
Calorigen,  being  small,  is  best  adapted  for  use  in  offices  and 
rooms,  while  a whole  house  may  be  warmed  by  Pitts’s 
apparatus.  Both  secure  the  following  great  advantages^ 
thorough  ventilation  without  draughts ; air  warmed  without 
being  robbed  of  its  oxygen  or  loaded  with  foul  gases,  both 
which  result  from  heating  with  open  fires ; a great  saving 
of  trouble : the  absence  of  smoke  and  dirt ; and  economy 
in  fuel.  They  may  be  heated  with  coal,  gas,  or  petroleum. 
When  the  latter  are  used,  a 'perfectly  equal  temperature  may 
be  maintained  fer  any  length  of  time  without  the  least  atterir 
tion ; and  this,  with  freedom  from  the  foul  gases  generated 
by  combustion,  is  a great  advantage  in  the  sick  room.  Mr. 
Pitts  informs  me  that  he  will  be  glad  to  show  the  one  in 
use  at  his  own  residence  at  Stanningley. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  air  be  well  supplied 
with  oxygen,  it  must  also  be  kept  pure.  The  principal 
means  of  effecting  this  are — cleanliness ; the  removal 
of  unwholesome  matters  by  drainage ; and  the  use  of 
disinfectants.  Upon  the  subject  of  drainage  and  the 
utilization  of  sewage — although  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  the  present  day — I need  not  enter  here.  The 
term  disinfectant  is  applied  to  substances  which  possess 
the  power  of  destroying  morbid  and  disease-producing 
elements.  The  best  of  these  are  Carbolic  Acid  and  Chloride 
of  Lime. 

Having  then  seen  to  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  air, 
let  us  just  glance  at  a few  other  points  in  connection  with 

THE  HOUSE. 

It  should  occupy  an  elevated  and  open  locality,  and  be  so 
built  that  the  sitting  rooms  will  catch  the  morning  sun; 
sunshine  being  no  less  beneficial  to  animal,  than  to  vegetable 
life.  The  best 

FLOOR 

for  the  rooms  is  the  old-fashioned  one  of  polished  oak. 
An  excellent  imitation  of  it  may  be  produced  by  planing  the 
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boards  perfectly  smooth,  staining  them  with  Stephens’s  dye, 
and  varnishing.  Carpets  it  is  better  entirely  to  dispense 
with,  except,  perhaps,  a.  rug  before  the  fire.  If,  however, 
a carpet  be  preferred,  the  floor  near  the  walls,  on  which 
the  furniture  stands,  should  be  stained  or  painted,  and  the 
centre  only  carpeted,  the  carpet  coming  up  to,  but  not  under 
the  furniture,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  and  cleaned  without 
upsetting  the  room.  Wood  floors,  especially  in  bed-rooms , 
should  not  be  washed,  but  cleaned  by  brushing  with  dry 
sawdust.  For  stone  floors  india-rubber  is  the  best  covering, 
as.  it  is  quite  impervious  to  both  cold  and  damp.  Linoleum 
also  answers  very  welL  Of  all  coverings  for 
WALLS, 

perhaps,  the  best,  although  I am  very  partial  to  old  oak,  is 
hard  cement  like  parian.  It  may  be  painted  any  colour  to 
suit  the  other  decorations,  and,  made  into  panels,  has  a very 
elegant  appearance.  It  admits  of  being  washed,  and,  as  it 
is  quite  impervious,  cannot  harbour  infection.  The  next 
best  thing  is  to  have  the  walls  carefully  papered  and  var- 
nished. Treated  in  this  way,  they  keep  clean  for  a long 
time ; can  be  dusted  or  washed ; and,  if  well  done,  will  last 
for  years.  What  is  known  in  the  trade  as  distemper,  of  a 
pale  green  or  russet  colour,  is  inexpensive,  restful  to  the  eye, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  bedrooms.  Papers  as  ordinarily 
used,  however,  are  so  cheap,  handy,  and  agreeable  to  the 
love  of  change,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else 
characterizes  the  present  day,  that  there  is  not  any  fear  of 
their  being  superseded,  and  therefore  I must  caution  you 
about  getting  them  without  arsenic . It  is  generally  supposed 
that  green  are  the  only  papers  coloured  with  it,  but  this  is 
a mistake,  as  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  many  others, 
even  white.  The  arsenic  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  a fine 
dust,  and  produces  sore  throat , indigestion , and  a low  state 
of  the  health  generally.  All  the  papers  made  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Cooke,  of  Leeds,  are  entirely  free  from  it. 

Ceilings  should  be  whitewashed. 

FOOD 

must  be  good  and  wholesome.  A healthy  body  cannot  be 
built  up  out  of  bad  material,  and  I cannot  condemn  in 
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language  too  strong  the  adulterators  of  food ; they  are  ten 
times  more  criminal  than  the  common  pick-pocket,  for  he 
only  takes  our  money,  but  they  rob  us  of  our  health  as  well. 
The  other  day  a manufacturer  of  oatmeal,  on  a large  scale, 
was  fined  by  a sapient  bench  of  magistrates  forty  shillings 
and  costs  for  mixing  his  meal  with  sawdust.  That  man 
ought  to  have  been  sent  to  prison.  Had  I been  on  the 
bench  I would  have  done  it,  if  the  law  would  have  allowed 
me,  and  if  the  law  would  not,  the  sooner  it  is  altered  the 
better.  Adulteration  will  never  be  put  a stop  to  until  the 
law  is  so  severe,  and  the  supervision  so  strict,  that  the 
tradesman  shall  tremble  in  his  shoes  at  the  very  idea  of  it. 
We  can,  however,  do  much  to  check  it  by  buying  only  of 
noted  makers,  and  such  as  give  a sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
genuineness  of  their  productions.  Food  is  required  to 
nourish  and  warm  the  body,  and  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  as  it  serves  mainly  one  or  other  of  these  purposes. 
The  best  examples  of  the  former  are  lean  meat,  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  maize.  The  principal 
heat  producers,  or  “fuel”  food  as  they  have  been  called, 
are  fat,  butter,  sugar,  olives,  the  fatty  matter  in  the 
different  grains  and  legumes,  and  the  starch  contained  in 
wheaten  and  other  flour,  rice,  arrow-root,  potatoes,  and  the 
like.  Milk  and  eggs  are  perfect  foods,  that  is,  each  contains 
all  the  elements  required  by  the  body.  Fuel  food  should 
be  eaten  freely  in  winter,  and  sparingly  in  summer.  As  a 
rule  the  plainer  and  simpler  our  diet  is  the  better.  Aber- 
nethey’s  advice  was  to  “ live  on  sixpence  a day  and  earn  it.” 
It  is  good  to  vary  our  food  occasionally,  but  the  habit  of 
partaking  of  a great  variety  of  dishes  at  one  meal — courses, 
or  curses , as  Thackeray  called  them — is  bad.  The  stomach 
should  never  be  overloaded  ; to  leave  the  table  with  an 
appetite  is  an  old  and  good  rule,  especially  necessary  when 
there  is  any  favourite  dish  on  it.  The  natural  appetite — I 
use  the  term  in  contra-distinction  to  acquired  tastes,  such  as 
those  for  beer  and  tobacco — being  an  indication  of  the 
requirements  of  the  system,  a crying  out  of  the  stomach  for 
what  the  body  stands  in  need  of,  is  the  best  guide  both  as 
to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  our  food ; and  what  we  enjoy 
trill,  as  a rule,  be  both  better  digested  and  do  us  more  good 


than  that  which  is  not  relished.  Food  well  cooked  is  more 
easily  digested  than  when  under  done,  and  this  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  when  preparing  it  for  the  invalid 
and  dyspeptic.  Fish,  although  a valuable  and  wholesome 
food,  affords  much  less  nourishment,  and  is,  with  the 
exception  of  salmon,  trout,  and  the  shell  kinds,  more 
difficult  to  digest  than  meat.  It  is,  however,  a good  feeder 
of  nerve-tissue,  and  should  consequently  form  a fair  propor- 
tion of  the  diet  of  brain  workers.  Mutton,  although  not 
quite  so  strengthening  as  beef,  is  far  easier  of  digestion ; 
and  the  stomach  must  be  bad  indeed  with  which  a tender, 
well-cooked  mutton  chop  will  not  agree.  Veal  and  lamb 
are  neither  so  nourishing  nor  easy  to  digest  as  the  matured 
animals.  Pork  is  strengthening,  but  very  indigestible* 
Game  is  both  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion.  White 
meats,  such  as  fowl  and  rabbit,  are  less  strengthening  than 
the  dark.  As  vegetables  contain  saline  matters  necessary 
for  the  blood  and  not  found  in  many  ordinary  articles  of 
food,  we  should  make  a point  of  eating  them,  when  obtain- 
able, once  a day,  and  when  not,  a table-spoonful  of  lemon 
or  lime  juice  in  water  should  be  taken  instead. 

Fruit,  when  ripe  and  sound,  is  extremely  wholesome,  and 
not  liable,  unless  taken  in  excess,  to  disorder  the  stomach 
or  bowels.  Condiments,  such  as  pepper  and  mustard,  are 
useful  in  moderation  for  making  our  food  palatable,  and,  by 
gently  stimulating  the  stomach,  in  promoting  digestion. 
We  should  eat  slowly,  and  thoroughly  masticate  our  food 
before  shallowing  it.  We  should  never  talk  or  laugh  with 
anythincpMn  the  mouth , as,  during  the  powerful  inspiration 
which  follows  these  acts,  food  is  apt  to  be  drawn  into  the  wind- 
pipe and  cause  almost  instant  death.  Several  of  my  patients 
have  died  in  this  way.  Lying  down  for  half-an-hour  after 
dinner  will  be  found  very  beneficial  to  those  who  suffer  from 
indigestion.  Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  many  other  vegetable 
products  are  quite  as  nourishing  as  butchers’  meat,  and 
by  eating  more  of  these  and  less  meat  our  strength  could 
be  maintained  quite  as  well  at  much  less  cost.  It  is  true 
that  these  are  too  insipid  by  themselves,  but  by  the  judicious  use 
of  pot-herbs  and  a little  meat,  they  can  be  made  very  savoury 
and  palatable ; while  a diet  mainly  vegetable,  as  it  is  less 


stimulating,  is  more  healthy  than  one  consisting  principally 
♦of  meat  As  a nation  we  live  too  much  upon  meat,  and  so 
iavour  rheumatism  and  other  diseased  conditions.  Meat 
.•should  not  be  eaten  more  than  once,  or,  at  most,  twice  a day, 
^and  should  not  then  constitute  more  than  a third  or  fourth 
part  of  the  meal  ,;  the  rest  consisting  of  potatoes,  vegetables, 
and  light  pudding.  In  large  families,  where  economy  is 
necessary,  the  more  strengthening  kinds  of  vegetables  may 
to  a great  extent  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  meat.  The 
practice,  universal  on  the  continent,  of  commencing  dinner 
with  a little  soup  is  an  excellent  one.  Breakfast,  without 
being  too  heavy,  should  still  be  substantial  We  must 
remember  that  we  have  been  many  hours  without  food,  and 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  day's  work  has  to  be  done 
before  the  next  meal  comes  round.  An  egg,  a little  ham  or 
bacon,  or  a small  piece  of  meat,  may  be  added  to  our  bread 
.and  butter  with  advantage.  I believe  thoroughly  in  a good 
(breakfast,  and,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  one, 
«our  supper  should  be  light — indeed,  we  should  only  take 
just  enough  to  sustain  us  comfortably  through  the  night. 
The  special  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
best  means  of  cooking  each,  ought  to  be  studied — I use  the 
word  advisedly — by  everyone  who  has  to  prepare,  or  super- 
intend the  preparation  of  meals.  It  is  astonishing  at  what 
(trifling  expense  wholesome  and  pleasant  ones  may  be 
provided  if  people  only  know  how.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
(that  they  do  better  in  France,  and  a Frenchwoman  will 
make  a tasty  dish  out  of  scraps  that  most  Englishwomen 
would  throw  away.  The  French  pot-au-feu  (stew-pot) 
is  much  better  and  less  extravagant  than  our  own  frying-pan. 
iLet  us  once  learn  that  different  kinds  of  food  have  different 
properties,  that  some  are  better  adapted  to  certain  modes 
and  conditions  of  life  than  others,  that  proper  cooking 
Tenders  them  more  digestible  and  wholesome  as  well  as 
more  enjoyable,  and  the  first  step  will  have  been  taken 
towards  giving  to  this  great  and  important  subject  the 
attention  that  it  deserves.  I must  not  pass  on  without  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  American  fresh  and  the  Australian 
tinned  meats,  and  to  the  commercial  enterprise  that  has 
placed  them  at  our  disposal.  I must  also  direct  your  atten- 
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tion  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  whole- wheat  bread  to- 
that  made  with  fine  flour.  This  bread  contains  those  highly 
. nourishing  and  stimulating  elements,  the  phosphates,  which 
are  almost  absent  from  fine  flour.  It  is,  however,  an  active 
aperient,  and  persons  who  cannot  take  it  on  this  account 
should  use  McDougall’s  Patent  (Self-raising)  Flour,  which 
contains  the  phosphates  in  an  unirritating  form,  does  not 
require  any  yeast,  and  makes  bread  which  is  always  light 
and  sweet. 

The  best  drink  is  that  provided  for  us  by  nature, 

WATER, 

but  as  it  is  liable  to  pick  up  on  its  way  to  us  contaminations, 
sometimes  of  a highly  dangerous  character,  we  should  be 
careful  to  ascertain  that  it  is  pure.  I am  glad  to  say  that 
the  Leeds  water  is  remarkably  good,  and  we  are  much  more 
fortunate  in  this  respect  than  many  other  large  towns, 
London  for  instance.  The  addition  of  spirit  does  not,  as  is 
popularly  supposed,  destroy  its  unwholesome  character. 
The  most  dangerous  of  these  contaminations  is  sewage, 
typhoid  fever  being  often  brought  on  by  drinking  water 
thus  contaminated.  Another  dangerous  impurity  is  lead, 
which  is  acquired  from  the  pipes  when  water  remains  in 
them  for  any  length  of  time.  I am  not  acquainted  with  any 
filter  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  removing  sewage,  but  as 
boiling  will  render  water  containing  it  quite  harmless,  this 
should  always  be  done  when  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  free 
from  it.  Boiled  water  is  somewhat  insipid,  but  may  be 
made  palatable  and  its  wholesomeness  increased  by  slicing  a 
lemon  up  in  it.  Taken  cold  and  without  sugar  this  makes 
a pleasant  dinner  drink,  not  unlike  many  of  the  light  French 
wines ; and  hot,  with  sugar,  forms  an  excellent  nightcap.  As 
the  water  that  has  stood  all  night  in  the  pipes  contains 
lead,  that  first  drawn  should  not  be  used  for  drinking 
purposes.  An  excellent,  perhaps,  the  best  filter  is  spongy 
iron, , it  will  absolutely  remove  lead,  and  to  a very  great 
extent  sewage,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  doing 
this  completely,  suspected  water  should  be  boiled  also. 
When  travelling,  the  sparkling  German  waters,  which 
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can  be  got  at  most  hotels,  as  they  are  always  free  from 
anything  dangerous , may  be  drunk;  but,  as  they  are 
medicinal , they  ought  not  to  be  taken  regularly  uni  ess  under 
medical  direction.  Tea  and  coffee  are  refreshing,  and 
wholesome  when  not  too  strong  and  taken  in  moderation-. 
But  I must  insist  upon  moderation.  To  drink  tea  at  every 
meal  and  all  day  long,  as  many  do,  is  a grave  error.  Both 
are  more  wholesome  and  palatable  when  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk.  I should  not  be  doing  my  duty; 
were  I not  to  make  known  the  strong  feeling  that  is  growing 
up  in  the  profession  in  favour  of  temperance  ; and  intoxicating 
liquors,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  taken  in  great  moderation. 
While  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  alcohol,  when  so  taken, 
is  injurious,  I can  most  positively  assure  you  that  the  most 
perfect  health  can  be  maintained,  and  the  hardest  work 
done  without  it,  and  that,  if  taken  in  excess,  it  utterly 
ruins  the  health.  The  Lancet,  in  a review  of  the  evidence 
recently  given  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject, 
fixed  the  quantity  which  could  be  consumed  with  impunity 
at  that  contained  in  two  glasses  of  good  beer  a day,  taken 
at  meals.  As  freshly  distilled  spirits  contain  fusel  oil,  a 
deadly  poison,  which  is  removed  by  age,  they  should  not  be 
used  until  they  are  four  or  five  years  old.  I must  condemn 
iced  drinks,  and,  indeed,  everything  else  iced,  as  most 
pernicious.  The  habitual  use  of  ice  by  the  Americans  is 
one  reason  why  dyspepsia  (indigestion)  is  so  prevalent 
amongst  them.  Tobacco  impairs  the  appetite  and  digestion, 
and  exhausts  the  nervous  energy.  It  is  better  not  to  use  it 
at  all,  but  if  people  will  smoke,  they  should  do  so  in 
moderation,  say  one  cigar  or  two  pipes  a day,  and  not 
commence  until  growth  is  completed  and  the  frame  set,  as 
it  interferes  with  the  full  development  of  the  body. 

CONSTIPATION, 

or  a confined  condition  of  the  bowels,  is  so  common  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  that  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a disease;  and  th© 
regular  use  of  aperient  medicines,  especially  amongst  women, 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a matter  of  course.  Yet  this 
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State  of  things  is  thoroughly  unnatural,  the  result  of  our 
habits  and  ignorance  of  the  science  of  living ; and  purgatives 
should,  and,  were  our  habits  and  diet  properly  regulated, 
would  be  no  more  necessary  than  any  other  drugs.  This 
-sluggish  state  of  the  bowels  proceeds  from  a want  of  tone, 
^produced  by  living  amongst  unhealthy  surroundings ; such 
as,  crowded  and  imperfectly  ventilated  dwellings  or  work- 
rooms, sedentary  callings,  and  not  partaking  at  all,  or 
Insufficiently,  of  those  articles  of  food  which  stimulate  and 
^promote  their  action.  Of  course  the  remedy  lies  in  changing 
these,  and  instituting  directly  opposite  conditions.  Those 
who  pass  their  time  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  buildings, 
should  endeavour  to  have  them  less  crowded  and  better 
ventilated,  and  if  they  cannot  accomplish  this,  should  take 
every  opportunity  of  getting  out  into  the  open  air.  Those 
who  follow  sedentary  callings  should  adopt  recreations  and 
.^amusements  of  an  active  character.  The  whole- wheat  bread, 
besides  being  more  strengthening,  is  an  efficient  aperient, 
and  should  be  eaten  regularly  at  one  or  more  meals  as  may 
be  necessary.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  should  be  taken 
-daily,  when  obtainable ; and,  when  not,  two  or  three  figs, 
an  orange,  apple,  or  stewed  prunes,  will,  as  far  as  the 
bowels  are  concerned,  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
inclination  to  go  to  the  closet  should  always  be  encouraged, 
and  never,  when  possible,  pass  unattended  to.  Making  a 
practice  of  going  there  at  a certain  hour  every  day  is  a good 
•plan,  as  the  bowels  get  into  the  habit  of  acting  at  that 
time.  Rubbing  the  body  briskly  for  a few  minutes,  once 
or  twice  a day,  moves  the  bowels  about  and  promotes  their 
j activity.  I have  often  recommended  a glass  of  cold  water 
’ to  be  taken  every  morning,  either  just  before  leaving  the 
bedroom,  or  immediately  after  getting  down  stairs,  and 
^ "found  it  useful.  Few  cases  of  constipation  are  obstinate 
’^enough  to  resist  the  above  treatment ; and,  even  then,  as 
there  are  medicines  that  will  restore  the  tone  to  the  bowels, 
advice  should  be  sought,  and  a course  of  these  taken. 

EXERCISE. 

The  importance  of  exercise  to  health  is  so  generally 
^recognized  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  advance  any  argument 
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3n  support  of  it.  For  those  whose  callings  are  sedentary, 
regular  daily  exercise  is  absolutely  necessary  if  they  would 
keep  their  health;  and  even  those  who  follow  laborious 
ones  often  do  so  in  close  and  tainted  atmospheres,  and 
should  embrace  every  opportunity  of  getting  into  the 
open  air.  The  forenoon  or,  in  very  hot  weather,  the  early 
morning  is  the  best  time  for  it ; but  the  habit  of  taking 
long  walks  before  breakfast , that  is,  on  an  empty  stomach, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated  ; some  light  refreshment 
should  always  be  taken  first.  When  walking  out  of  town 
for  health,  we  should  face  the  wind,  as  the  air  is  always 
purer  and  fresher  in  that  direction.  Exercise  should  never 
be  carried  beyond  fatigue ; it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  fatigue  commences  the  beneficial  effects  of  exercise 
cease,  and  it  does  positive  injury.  Athletic  exercises  are 
inost  valuable,  but  they  should  be  conducted  under  proper, 
if  possible,  medical  supervision,  so  that  due  care  may  be 
taken  that  they  be  approached  sufficiently  gradually  and  not 
carried  too  far,  lest  injury  be  done  to  some  vital  part,  such 
as  the  heart,  by  overstrain.  Where  this  is  not  properly 
attended  to,  and  the  training  too  severe,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  the  system  to  break  down  under  it, 
perhaps  irreparably,  as  was  the  case  with  Heenan,  the 
pugilist.  Although  an  enemy  to  the  disgusting  exhibitions 
of  the  prize  ring,  I cannot  help  regretting  that  boxing  should 
have  passed  so  entirely  out  of  favour.  The  manly  art  of 
self-defence,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  excellent  exercise  and 
valuable  accomplishment,  and  I have  often  wished,  when 
compelled  to  pass  through  lonely  parts  of  the  town  at 
unseasonable  hours,  that  I had  acquired  it.  The  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith,  surgeon,  who  was  a proficient  in  it,  told  me 
■ that  he  was  visiting  a patient  late  one  evening,  and  had  left 
a valuable  dog  outside ; hearing  a scuffle,  he  went  to  the 
door,  and  found  two  rough-looking  men  trying  to  steal  the 
animal.  He  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  one, 
thinking  that  the  gentleman  would  be  no  match  for  the 
bully,  replied,  “We  will  soon  let  you  see;”  without  more 
ado,  Mr.  Smith  raised  his  fist,  and  by  a well-directed  blow’ 
felled  him,  and  told  the  other  to  “ come  on,”  but  the  other 
preferred  going  off,  and  that  he  did  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him  1 
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. Is  tlie  holiday  season  nas  commenced,  X must  caution' 
tourists  against  atte7ripting  too  much.  Persons  who  lead 
inactive  lives  at  home  should  carefully  avoid  any  violent  or 
prolonged  exertion  when  away.  A week  or  two  spent  quietly 
at  the  seaside  will  recruit  without  overtaxing  the  strength, 
and  they  will  do  well  to  leave  walking  tours  and  mountain- 
climbing to  those  whom  habit  and  previous  training  have 
rendered  equal  to  the  strain.  Sea-bathing  should  not  be 
practiced  on  a full  stomach,  nor  yet  after  a prolonged  fast. 
The  best  time  is  two  or  three  hours  after  a light  meal.  It 
should  not  be  indulged  in  at  all  by  persons  who  suffer  from 
giddiness,  faintness,  palpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  or  any 
feeling  of  fullness  and  discomfort  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  heart.  The  head  should  be  the  first  part  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  water.  Persons  who  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  bathing  in  the  open  sea  should  take  tepid 
sea  water  baths,  which  are  very  invigorating  and  cannot 
injure  the  most  delicate.  The  physical  education  of  girls 
.is  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence , and,  as  it  has  been 
sadly  neglected,  I wish  most  particularly  to  urge  it  here. 
Every  part  of  their  bodies  should  be  thoroughly  developed , 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a regular  course  of  athletic 
exercises.  Without  strong  healthy  women  we  cannot  have 
fine  men,  and  the  more  thoroughly  our  women  are  developed, 
the  stronger,  more  robust  and  powerful  our  race  wall 
. become.  The  best  way  of  securing  public  attention  to  this 
subject  would  be  the  formation  of  a Ladies’  Athletic  Club,, 
and  this  could  easily  be  done  at  Leeds,  seeing  that  we  have  so 
accomplished  a teacher  as  Mr.  James  Ellis,  judge  at  our 
annual  sports,  resident  in  the  town.  It  is  desirable  that- 
our  exercises  and  recreations  should  interest  us — be  recreations 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  they  may  wean  us  for 
aw^hile  from  our  cares  and  troubles,  and  that  we  may  return 
from  them  refreshed,  strengthened,  and  better  able  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  life. 


CLEANLINESS 

is  s ne  essary  to  comfort  as  to  health.  The  body  should 
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tj©  washed  all  over  with  hot  water  and  soap  at  least  once 
3 week,  and  sponged  with  cold  water  and  rubbed  briskly 
ivith  a rough  towel  until  -quite  warm  every  morning.  If 
this,  however,  be  followed  by  a feeling  of  depression,  chilli- 
ness, or  discomfort,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  persons  of  feeble 
circulation,  tepid  water  should  be  used.  This  cold  sponging 
is  an  excellent  tonic ; Mr.  Smith,  whom  I have  just  quoted, 
who  practised  it  all  his  life,  told  me,  when  upwards  of 
seventy,  that  he  had  never  had  a day’s  illness,  and  that  he 
attributed  his  remarkably  good  health  mainly  to  this  habit. 
The.  distinguished  surgeon,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  bears  similar 
testimony. 

For  those  who  prefer  a cold  bath  to  simply  sponging  the 
body,  one  is  made  by  Groom,  of  London,  with  a raised  part 
for  the  feet,  by  the  use  of  which  standing  in  the  water,  so 
unpleasant  and  injurious  to  many  persons,  is  rendered 
unnecessary.  By  the  addition  of  sea,  or,  when  this  cannot 
be  obtained,  common  salt  to  the  water,  in  the  proportions 
of  three  or  four  ounces  to  the  gallon,  the  bath  may  be  made 
still  more  refreshing  and  invigorating. 

The  Turkish  bath,  by  promoting  a free  action  of  the  skin 
and  so  unloading  the  system  of  impurities,  is  conducive  to 
health.  But  the  sweating  room  should  not  be  of  sufficiently 
high  a temperature  or  remained  in  long  enough  to  produce 
any  feeling  of  faintness,  and  persons  who  suffer  from  heart 
disease,  or  whom  great  heat  causes  to  feel  sick  and  iajmt, 
should  avoid  this  form  of  bath.  Underclothing  should  he 
changed  as  soon  as  soiled.  How  long  it  may  be  worn 
will  depend  upon  circumstances,  thus  it  must  be  changed 
more  frequently  in  summer  than  in  winter,,  and  by  persons 
who  perspire  much  or  follow  laborious  or  dirty  callings. 
The  popular  idea  that  it  is  not  safe  to  change  the  clotlies  of 
the  sick  during  an  illness  is,  of  course!,  without  foundation, 
for  cleanliness  so  necessary  in  health  is  not  less  so  in'disease. 
The  clothes,  however,  should  be  well  aired,  as  warm  as  those 
taken  off,  and  changed  quickly , so  as  to  prevent  the-  patient 
getting  a chill.  Of  course  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness 
must  be  observed  in  all  our  household  arrangements; 

As  I am  often  asked  about  soap,  I beg  to  stc+e  that, "I 
have  used  Watson’s  with  perfect  satisfaction.  * 
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We  cannot  do  without  sufficient 

SLEEP* 

but  if  we  would  make  the  most  of  life  we  must  not  spend 
more  time  in  bed  than  nature  requires.  How  much  does 
nature  require  is  a question  often  asked  but  impossible  to 
answer,  as  some  persons  require  more  than  others.  When 
a man  awakes  of  his  own  accord,  that  is,  without  having 
been  disturbed  by  anything,  he  has  had  enough  sleep,  ana 
will  be  better  up.  I invariably  find  that  I feel  fresher  upon 
waking  from  my  first  sleep  than  I do  after  a second.  How 
much  sleep  is  required  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  going  to 
bed  every  night  at  a certain  hour  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
noting  the  hour  at  which  you  wake  every  morning,  adding 
them  together,  and  dividing  the  sum  total  by  the  number 
©f  nights.  “ Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  ” is  far  better 
for  many  reasons  than  our  habit  of  turning  night  into  day — 
»leep  is  sounder  and  more  refreshing  when  it  is  dark ; sunlight 
Is  most  invigorating,  and,  instead  of  shutting  it  out  and 
trying  to  sleep,  we  should  be  moving  about  in  it ; we  can 
see  better  by  it  than  any  artificial  light,  besides,  as  all  these 
generate  foul  and  unwholesome  gases  in  burning,  they  should 
be  used  as  little  as  possible. 

A gentleman  once  made  a calculation  of  how  much  could 
be  saved  in  gas  in  one  year  in  London  alone  if  people  would 
only  utilize  the  daylight ; and  great  as  the  money  saving 
would  be,  we  have  seen  that  it  would  not  be  the  only,  or 
principal  one.  Bedrooms  should  not  be  overcrowded,  two* 
persons  requiring  a space  of  not  less  than  sixteen  feet  long, 
twelve  wide,  and  eleven  high.  Thorough  ventilation  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  here,  and  the  more  crowded  the 
loom  the  more  important  does  it  become.  Most  of  you  will 
remember  reading  about  two  young  men  having  been  found 
dead  in  bed,  a few  months  since,  in  Leeds.  The  medical 
evidence  showed  that  they  had  not  died  from  disease,  that 
there  had  not  been  foul  play,  but  that  the  room  was  too* 
small  to  contain  sufficient  air  to  support  life  for  so  many 
boors,  that  there  was  not  any  ventilation,  and  that  they  had 
been  suffocated.  Although  people  do  not  often  absolutely 
die  from  this  cause,  I am  convinced  that  a great  deal  of  the* 
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debility  and  bad  health,  especially  among  the  poorer  part 
of  the  population,  is  owing  to  overcrowded  and  imperfectly 
ventilated  bedrooms.  Before  we  come  down  the  clothe® 
should  be  turned  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  windows 
and  door  thrown  wide  open,  so  that  everything  may  get  well 
aired.  The  woven  wire  mattress*  is  the  most  comfortable 
and  healthy  bed  manufactured.  It  is  quite  as  luxurious  as 
the  best  feather  bed,  and  possesses  advantages  which  the 
latter  does  not.  It  supports  every  part  of  the  body  equally 
without  pressing  unpleasantly  upon  any,  and  consequently 
we  have  not  to  keep  changing  our  position ; neither  does  it 
produce  bed  sores.  It  is  cooler  in  summer,  for  we  can  have 
as  little  clothing  under  us  as  we  please.  It  is  perfectly 
cleanly,  and  does  not  lose  its  springiness  by  use.  The  bed- 
stead should  be  of  iron,  and  small  side  curtains  are  useful 
to  protect  the  head  from  draughts  and  exclude  the  light 
- Those  who  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep  should  try 
Franklin’s  plan  of  walking  up  and  down  the  room  for  a few 
minutes,  undressed,  which  he  says  always  answered.  Wo 
often  cannot  sleep  because  the  brain  is  in  too  excited  0 
condition.  This  may  be  avoided  by  not  engaging  imme- 
diately up  to  going  to  bed  in  anything  of  absorbing  interest 
I must  condemn  absolutely  the  use  of  sleeping  medicines  of 
all  kinds , unless  taken  under  medical  direction.  If  used  for 
any  length  of  time  they  shatter  the  nervous  system,  an <f 
ultimately  lead  to  greater  sleeplessness  than  that  they  were 
originally  taken  to  relieve.  Instead  of  flying  to  these  wo 
should  have  our  case  properly  inquired  into,  the  condition 
upon  which  the  sleeplessness  depends  rectified,  and  tha 
natural  rest  restored. 

Just  as  much 

CLOTHING 

should  be  worn  as  comfort  requires.  If  wo  have  too  much 
on,  the  body  is  weakened  and  rendered  more  susceptible  to 
cold ; and  if  too  little,  the  surface  is  chilled  and  the  vital 
processes  retarded.  Cloths  made  entirely  of  wool,  somewhat 
loosely  woven,  are  warmer,  weight  for  weight,  than  thoso 
more  closely  woven  or  containing  cotton.  Light  flannel  oiC 


• Made  by  Rowcliffe  and  Co.,  Glowon* 
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Silk  is  the  best  material  to  wear  next  the  shin,  as,  being 
non-conductors  of  heat,  they  do  not  allow  the  body  to  cool 
suddenly.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  cricketers  dress  entirely 
in  flannel.  The  whole  of  the  body  should  be  covered,  lightly 
in  summer  and  more  heavily  in  winter,  but  always  covered. 
"And  on  this  ground  I maintain  that  our  mode  of  dressing 
fbhildren  is  radically  wrong — their  clothes  amount  really  to 
little  more  than  a band  about  the  waist,  and  I often  pity 
them  as  I see  them  walking  about  thus  insufficiently  clad 
and  blue  with  cold.  The  full  dress  of  ladies  is  also  highly 
objectionable.  The  idea  of  their  being  all  day  in  warm 
rooms  with  the  chest  and  arms  closely  wrapped,  and  then 
going  out  to  draughty  ball-rooms  and  theatres  with  these 
parts  completely  uncovered,  and  this  too  at  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year.  Many  a bright  young  life 
lias  been  cut  short,  many  a happy  home  darkened  by  this 
insane  fashion-  Clothes  should  be  easy  ; indeed,  we  should 
Uot  have  anything  tight  about  us.  Tight  lacing  presses 
Upon,  and  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
Btomach,  and  intestines — organs,  the  free  and  perfect 
performance  of  whose  functions  is  absolutely  essential  to 
iiealth.  It  is  also  a frequent  cause  of  spinal  complaints,  and 
Is  incompatible  with  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage  and  true 
"beauty.  How'ladies  familiar  with  the  exquisitely  symmetrical 
forms  with  which  art  has  furnished  us,  and  which  are 
Universally  admitted  to  be  true  standards  of  beauty,  can  go 
pn  squeezing  their  own  waists  out  of  all  proportion  is  to  me 
incomprehensible.  The  waist  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  a waist  that  is  too  small  \ s quite  as 
displeasing  to  correct  taste  as  one  that  is  too  large.  Nature 
does  not  err,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  cannot 
improve  upon  her  desigh. " Let  our  ladies  follow  the  lead  of 
‘/•the  statue  that  enchants  the  world,”*  and  no  longer  marr 
a perfect  work.  As  garters  always  increase  and  sometimes, 
where  the  tendency  exists,  cause  varicose  or  a swollen 
condition  of  the  veins  of  the  leg,  the  stocking  suspender 
should  be  used  instead.  Garters  above  the  knee  are  far.  less 
injurious  than  when  worn  below,  but  the  suspender  is 

* The  Venus  d& Mediei,  at  Florence.  Having  seen  this  statue,  I can 
Touch  for  the  substantial  character  of  the  waist. 
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“better  than  either.  Men’s  dress,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  head,  is  both  healthy  and  comfortable.  Felt  and 
silk  hats  do  harm  by  overheating  the  head  and  by  pressure ; 
and  wearing  them  all  day  long,  as  many  of  our  business 
men  do,  is,  probably,  the  reason  why  baldness  is  so 
common.  The  best  head-covering  is  straw  or  linen  in 
summer,  and  the  tweed  roundabout  in  winter.  They  fulfil 
all  the  requirements  of  health  and  comfort,  and  I am  glad 
to  see  that  the  tweed  hat  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular. 
I must  caution  you  against  the  use  of  belts,  which  are  a 
frequent  cause  of  rupture.  The  trousers  should  be  supported 
from  the  shoulders,  and  an  excellent  form  of  brace  is  the 
Pectus  expandus  (chest  expanding).  Wet  clothes  should  be 
changed  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  until  this  can  be  done 
we  should  keep  moving  about,  as  it  is  sitting  still  in  them 
'that  gives  cold.  Keeping  the  feet  warm  and  dry  is  a thing 
of  the  first  importance.  For  this  purpose  I am  in  the  habit 
of  recommending  Dick’s  Guttapercha  Boots  ; they  are 
both  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  leather ; I have  worn 
them  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  as  a protection 
against  wet  and  cold  they  are  invaluable.  Boots  should 
always  be  made  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot , instead  of  their 
form  being  constantly  changed  as  it  is  by  fashion  ; the  heels 
low  and  broad , the  foot  being  on  the  same  level  in  the  boot 
as  out  of  it,  so  that  the  true  balance  of  the  body  may  be 
maintained  and  the  tread  sure.  The  waist  of  the  boot 
should  grip  the  foot  firmly,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  position  and 
prevent  friction ; and  be  roomy  about  the  toes,  giving  them 
free  play  instead  of  squeezing  them  together.  In  other 
words,  it  should  be  easy  at  the  toes  and  fit  closely  everywhere 
else.  Boots  made  in  this  way  would  be  a help  instead  of  a 
hindrance  to  walking,  and  their  wearers  would  never  suffer 
from  corns.  The  foot  does  not  turn  up  at  the  toes,  and  I 
don’t  see  why  boots  should  be  made  so. 

CHEERFULNESS. 

The  old  proverb  tells  us  that  “ a contented  mind  is  a 
continual  feast,”  and  there  are  few  things  more  conducive 
to  health,  and,  let  me  whisper  it  in  my  fair  reader’s  ear,  to 
beauty  than  cheerfulness.  The  physician  h«xs  frequent 
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occasion  to  note  how  good  spirits  enable  their  possessors  to 
resist  the  onslaught  of  disease,  and  how  their  opposite  state, 
depression,  both  renders  us  more  susceptible  to  its  attack, 
and  less  likely  to  recover  from  it.  Good  spirits  and  the 
hopefulness  that  is  bred  of  them  not  only  “ paint  the  future 
fair,”  but,  by  the  energy  which  they  infuse  into  our 
struggles  with  adverse  circumstances,  often  actually  make  it 
so.  They  are  not  less  serviceable  in  the  sick  room,  and  the 
determination  not  to  die  has  often  enabled  patients  to  cling 
to  life  until  the  crises  of  disease  have  passed;  while  giving 
yourself  up,  is  the  surest  way  of  courting  an  unfavourable 
termination.  A buoyant  state  of  mind  gives  a healthy 
impulse  to  the  whole  system,  not  only  enabling  us  to  resist 
disease,  struggle  more  successfully  with  it  when  acquired, 
but  rendering  life  more  enjoyable,  and  tending  actually  to 
prolong  it.  How  important  is  it,  then,  that  good  spirits 
should  be  cultivated,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  this  can  be 
done,  by  always  persisting  in  looking  at  the  bright  side  of 
things,  few  of  us  sufficiently  realize.  When  inclined  to  be 
discontented  at  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  others, 
let  us  turn  our  gaze  upon  the  thousands  still  less  fortunately 
circumstanced,  and  admit  that,  instead  of  being  dissatisfied, 
we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Let  us,  then,  cultivate 
the  habit,  for  habit  it  becomes,  of  taking  a cheerful  view  of 
life,  and  my  earnest  wish  is  that  your  life,  gentle  reader, 
may  not  only  be  looked  at  cheerfully , but  present  just  grounds 
for  such  a view,  and  that 

"Good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both.” 


NOTE  ON  SEA  BATHING. 

All  the  good  effects  of  sea-bathing  are  secured  by  a simple 
dip,  and  if  persons  remain  in  the  water  after  the  least  sense 
of  chilliness,  depression,  or  discomfort  of  any  kind  is  ex- 
perienced injury  instead  of  benefit  will  result.  Unless  we 
feel  decidedly  better  after  our  bath,  it  should  not  be  repeated 
In  swimming,  the  mouth  should  be  kept  closed. 


HINTS  ON  CHOLERA. 


In  the  houses  and  neighbourhood  where  cholera  is  present 
chloride  of  lime  should  be  freely  exposed ; and  as  the 
discharges  that  take  place  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
a means  of  spreading  the  disease,  it  is  desirable  that  these 
should  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a disinfectant  before 
they  are  thrown  out.  This  may  be  done  by  adding  chloride 
of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  or  Condy’s  fluid  to  them.  Clothes, 
linen,  bedding,  &c.,  tainted  with  these  discharges,  should 
be  steeped  in  water  containing  one  or  other  of  these  disin- 
fectants. The  most  characteristic  symtoms  of  cholera  are 
-great  and  sudden  'prostration  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
evacuations,  which  resemble  rice  water  in  appearance,  and 
are  almost  entirely  without  the  usual  odour.  This,  however, 
does  not  always  apply  to  the  first  stool  or  two,  which  are 
sometimes  of  the  usual  colour  and  odour ; but  when  the 
bowels  have  been  relieved  of  what  they  contained  when  the 
complaint  came  on,  then  the  characteristic  stools  appear. 
True,  or  Asiatic  cholera,  is  quite  distinct  from,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with,  diarrhoea  or  English  cholera,  as  it 
is  sometimes  very  improperly  called,  which  is  usually  easily 
cured  and  attended  with  comparatively  little  danger.  I 
need  hardly  suggest  the  advisability  of  immediately  sending 
for  medical  aid  in  a complaint  that  proves  so  frequently  and 
so  rapidly  fataL 


Johnson,  pkintek,  leeds. 
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